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NEWSPAPER 



FOREST VISITOR COMMUNICATION PROFILES: 
RECREATION RESOURCE USERS OF THE WILDLAND-URBAN INTERFACE 


INTRODUCTION: 

California State University (Chico and Pomona) conducted several studies of 
outdoor recreation resource users of the San Gabriel Canyon on the Angeles 
National Forest, Southern California, between 1987 and 1990. These studies, 
supported in part by the U.S. Forest Service, Pacific Southwest Experiment 
Station, were intended to provide an understanding of the communication 
behavior of tne "new forest user" so that the Forest Service can build 
effective information, education, and marketing programs. "New forest users" 
in this case are urban-based, multi-ethnic visitor groups largely from the Los 
Angeles basin communities and are perceived to vary from the traditional 
forest visitor and to require different marketing and management practices 
(Hartley, 1986). 

The body of this report describes the results of two surveys with random 
samples of persons who used the San Gabriel Canyon for outdoor recreation 
during the summer and fall of 1988. The findings are related to 
well-established communication and social marketing principles where 
appropriate. Tne intended audience is the Forest Service recreation planner 
and manager, public affairs officer, fire prevention officer, and others in 
positions involving public contact as a significant part of their work. 

Although specific recommendations are made occasionally as illustrations of 
possibilities, translation of these findings into plans and management 
practices requires greater knowledge of the goals, possibilities, and 
limitations of tne Forest Service than anyone outside the Forest Service can 
nave. Therefore, recommendations should be taken as examples, with agency 
planners and managers accomplishing tne last phase of tne work by 
incorporating these findings into operations in appropriate ways. 

THE PROBLEM: 

Marilyn Hartley's 1986 report, titled "An Analysis of Recreation Management on 
Soutnern California National Forests," was based on a survey of employees of 
Southern California National Forests, contacts with forest users, and a review 
of selected forest management literature. She summarizes the problem thus: 

W 4 th 15 million residents in Southern California, recreation managers 
face the challenge of finding ways to maintain traditional Forest Service 
values and keep public recreation appropriate to tne forest environment 
while still being flexiole enough to respond to the changing recreation 
needs of tne uroan population (p. 3). 

Hartley identified and recommended "stay close to the customer," as one In 
Searcn of Excellence principle. That problem is made more difficult on 
Southern’ Cal i f orni a forests by cultural influences unusual to the Forest 
Service. Among these are: 
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1. Snort distances from urban populations lead to very high day use. 

2. Etnnic diversity, especially a strong Hispanic influence. 

3. Differing social and recreational values. 

4. Inexperienced users with an urban orientation (p. 8). 

One of Harley's nine recommendations was to develop an outreach program to 
improve communication with urban populations. This study is designed to 
discover the most effective way to do So. 
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Section 2 
COMMUNICATION 

"SggPjLqlgAtionJs defined as a process in which the participants create and 
share information with one another in order to reach mutual understanding" 
(Rogers and Kincaid, 1981, p. 63). y 

Those of us who do natural resource management communication in areas such as 
fire prevention, safety, enforcement, and even environmental education may 
find this definition unusual. We are more used to thinking of communications 
in terms of getting a job done. We have specific objectives. There are 
certain things we would like forest visitors to do and other things we want 
them not to do. We are looking for usable, effective messages and media. 

Those of us in marketing or land-use planning will find the definition more 
appropriate. The processes of public input serve a different objective. In 
most cases, the goal is to learn how the agency's publics think and feel about 
natural resource management issues and practices. We want to listen to them 
create plans and products, evaluate these plans and products with the public! 
make revisions, implement the plans, evaluate, revise, and so on, in a 
constant process of creating and sharing information toward a dynamic 
understanding and agreement about how natural resources should be used and 
managed. 

Earlier, definitions of comnuni-cation usually reflected the first— a variation 
of the S-M-C-R model , in which a source (we) makes a message, sends it tnrough 
some channel (newspaper, sign, campfire talk, etc.) to a receiver (forest 
visitor), then observes the effects. "In the r.a'n, communi cation nas as 4 ts 
central interest those Dehavioral situations in whicn a source transmits a 
message to a receiver(s) witn conscious intent to affect tne latter's 
behavior" (Miller, 1966)1 

From education and the management oy oojective tradition, we adopted tne i dea 
of measurable behavioral objectives. Many of us learned to write performance 
objectives that described in measurable terms just how we wanted the receiver 
to think, feel, or behave as a result of our advertisements, interpretation 
and environmental education messages, signs, and public presentations (Maqer, 
1984; Hodgson, 1984). ' y 

These ideas result from looking at tne process from tne source's viewport. 
That is how communication does look from the front of a classroom, lecture 
hall podium, the desk in an advertising firm, and the front seat or a patrol 
car or fire prevention technician's pickup. Fazio and Gilbert (1936) defined 
public relations (part of natural resource communication) as, " . . . the 
favorable influencing of public opinion" (p. 35). Tnese are accurate and 
useful perspectives on conranuni cation, but they are woefully incomplete. Tnese 
are like describing a house as seen from the street. If you go around bac<(, 
walk through the house, or see it from the air, it will oe descrioed quite 
differently. M 
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Even while the S-M-C-R and persuasion models were dominant among researchers 
and practitioners alike, some people began looking at the audiences from the 
inside. Observers began asking not only how mass media influence people, but 
also how and why people use mass media (Palmgreen, et al , 1985, p. 11). 
Innovation diffusion research (the theory on which agricultural extension, for 
example, is based) focused more on those wno adopted or rejected new ideas 
than on those who promoted them, to explain how new ideas and tecnnologies 
spread through social systems (Rogers, 1983, pp. 91-100), and how information 
was acquired and used in social networks (Rogers and Kincaid, 1931). 

Marketing was also redefined from "selling" to a customer-centered approach 
with marketeers seeking to discover the wants and needs of different market 
segments, produce, and, finally to price, deliver and support the appropriate 
products and services. Promotion, in marketing, thus has evolved from sellinq 
to informing. Similar changes have taken place in the social inarketinq 
sectors (Solomon, 1989, pp. 87-104). 

Today, coiranunication is approached from several perspectives different from 
that of persuasion, which, although recognized as one legitimate function of 
communication, has been bypassed as more attention in both theory and practice 
is placed on understanding how people acquire and use information for a 
variety of purposes. We have pretty much given up the search for that magic 
combination of source , message, and channel which will .cause receivers to se^ 
things our way and do what we want them to do (Grunig, 1989, p. 199). Ae 
recognize that the ones we used to call "receivers" are also active 
information seekers and users with their own purposes (Palmgreen, et al, 1985 
p. 23 and 25). The receivers (the forest visitors) are therefore much more 
control of the communi cation process tnan is tne source (tne Forest Service). 

Tne meaning any message has for an individual forest visitor and its effect on 
ms or ner thoughts, feelings, and oenaviors ultimately depends on how tne 
receiver "makes sense" of it and the social, physical, emotional, and 
cognitive environments within which the message is "processed." "Tne sense 
people make of the media messages is never limited to wnat sources intended 
and is always enriched by tne realities people bring to bear" (Dervin, 1989, 
p. 72). Some of those realities are the opinions, interpretations, wants, 
needs, and predispositions of others with whom they associate. 

The research reported here proceeded from the assumption that communication 
with forest visitors is not intended as persuasion, out as a dialogue in wh' :n 
both users and agency might be open to change. "... Communica^on 
effectiveness means minimizing misunderstanding" (3udy<unst and Kix, 1934, p. 
19x). The ways that visitors find and use information was accepted as a 
given, not as something that can De changed much. The strategy was to learn 
tne natural information gathering and processing patterns of forest visitors 
and to find places, times, people, and channels where the forest visitor and 
tne Forest Service can link. The idea is not to design powerful messages and 
presentation methods to mold the visitor to tne Forest Service's images of 
correct behavior (an impossible task, anyway), but rather to find and adapt to 
natural communication patterns through which ideas can be created and 
exchanged and mutual understanding achieved. 
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Communication between Forest Service employees and visitors to the National 
Forests near large urban areas will almost always be intercultural . Culture 
is made up of the beliefs, values and accepted behaviors that are shared and 
seldom questioned. Culture does not mean national origin or race. A land 
ethic--ideas about what is right and wrong in the way we use and treat 
land--is part of culture. So are ideas about the proper roles of government 
officials and citizens, proper economic relationships, work and leisure 
ethics, family and kinsnip patterns, and even what is proof of "truth." The 
pnilosophy of science and deductive logic, for instance, are not universally 
accepted as valid even in the United States. 

The Forest Service is a culture whose employees share unquestioned beliefs, 
values and performances more with each otner tnan they do with the general 
population. Forest Service culture is probably largely received from Northern 
Europe's 19th Century land ethics, modified by pioneer experiences on the vast 
North American wildlands, especially the West. Whatever Forest Service 
culture is, it is different in many important ways from that of the United 
States as a whole. When compared to the many cultures represented by visitors 
to the wildland-urban interface, the differences are even more remarkable. 

All communication between the Forest Service and the public can be assumed to 

printer^ ' 1 


Trainers in marketing, persuasion, and a variety of other applied 
communication fields have long encouraged their students to avoid the 
. "shotgun" approach in which one message is intended for all groups, but to use 
instead a "rifle" approach in which the message is targeted specifically at 
some small segment of tne audience. We prefer what might be called a "fly 
fi suing" model of communication to either the "snotgun" or "rifle" models. 

A successful angler using artificial flies must "match tne natch" and present 
tne lure *n a natural way so that it closely imitates the fisn's natural food 
as the fish expects to encounter it. A successful angler learns fisn oenavior 
and stream entomology, and carefully prepares or selects flies for the 
particular fisn, water conditions, and feeding oehavior. 

Anglers fish when it is convenient for the fish, not when it is convenient to 
tne angler. Those who eaten fish on artificial flies learn the natural 
feeding patterns of tne fish, then deliver the appropriate lure where, when, 
and in tne precise way that the fish is accustomed to feeding. Successful 
communication with any public will imitate tnis model. The communicator will 
prepare messages of tne kind tne receiver looks for, and will deliver them 
where, wnen, and now they would be expected. 

Tne "fly fishing" model is a more useful picture of resource management 
communication than either tne "shotgun" or "rifle" models. It has an 
unfortunate connotation, however. When the angler catches the fish, the 
effect is one-way; 'n communication, it is two-way. In the best events, all 
parties are influenced, benefit from the new understandings, and accommodate 
each otner. 
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The theories that directed our thinking as we prepared, conducted, and 
analyzed these surveys of San Gabriel Canyon usage are the convergence theory 
and uncertainty reduction theory . For readers wishing to look up sources , 
convergence theory is expl afned well in Communication Networks (Rogers and 
Kincaid, 1981), and “Convergence Theory and ln t ercu ft ur al Cornmun i cati on “ 
(Kincaid, 1988). Uncertainty reduction theory is explained in "Uncertainty 
and Anxiety" (Gudykunst, 1988). 

In conclusion, our reason for including this theoretical discussion has been 
to establish the point of view from which we approached the problem of 
efficient communication with forest users. We take the position that success 
here means minimized misunderstanding and cnanges by both parties; we 
specifically do not define its effectiveness as maximum compliance by the 
receiver with the wishes of the source. 

We seek in the natural communication behaviors of the forest visitor an 
opportunity— an open window of time, place, and situation through which we can 
exchange and create information with each other. 

We recognize that forest visitors, particularly those using the outdoor 
recreation resources of the wildland-urban interface, are a diverse group and 
that representatives of the Forest Service who meet them will almost always 
find themselves in an intercultural communication situation. 

Mutual understanding will not be simple. Our ordinary experience and. training 
do not prepare us for it and, in fact, often provide us with assumptions and 
patterns that make intercultural conmuni cation difficult. However, our 
success is essential to effective resource management, especially where many 
publics claim a stake in the public natural resources. Managers should expect 
to create and make substantial investments in novel strategies for the unique 
settings and problems of the wildland-urban recreation interface. 
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Data Col 1 ection 


Section 3 

HOW DATA WERE COLLECTED AND ANALYZED 


The primary location of data collection was the San Gabriel Canyon on the 
Angeles National forest in Southern California. This area was selected 
because it offered a culturally diverse mix of uses and user groups, and 

appeared typical of many outdoor recreation resources on near-urban national 
forests . 

Two on-site survey-interview procedures were implemented during the summer and 
rail of 1988. One examined the communication patterns and preferences of 
individual randomly-selected users. The second studied pairs of leaders and 
followers sampled at random from recreation groups. 

A sampling procedure identified eight interview sites on the forest, ranging 
from developed day-use areas and campgrounds to dispersed recreation sites 
along the forks of the San Gabriel River. The river sites ranged in size from 
1/8 to l/Z mile of river corridor, and were randomly selected both 
geograpnically and by time. All groups present during the sampling period 
were contacted. r 3 K 

Analysis 

Cu?tur^and^ethn.l ci ty . There was reason to believe that the use of mass med-a 
and interpersonal communication channels would be different among the several 
cultural and ethnic groups using the recreation resources of the San Gabriel 
« an yon. Just as individual identity within a milieu ■'s associated with 
differences in other behavior, it might be associated witn differences in 
communicative behavior. Therefore, respondents were asxed, "Wnat etsvrc or 
cultural group do you prefer that people think of you as?” The questions were 
open ended; no categories were provided to choose from. Interviewers wrote 
down exactly what they were told. Later, when data were coded, some 
categories were combined to provide sufficient numbers in each category for 
statistical analyses. However, this practice was kept to a minimum. 

J 11 J h0 J e lJ no reported a Latin American cultural identity were classified as 
Latin. Those who said Asian or Vietnamese were as "Asian." The "European" 
category was made up of Dutch, Scandinavian, Irish, and Polish. Otner 
categories represent responses given without aggregation. 

Interviewers did not ask the nation of origin or other background information 
to classify individuals because it is the cultural or etnnic identity the 
respondent feels , rather than any objective measure of race or national 

n * snou ^ predict behavior. Had we provided categories, it is not 
likely that sucn a large proportion of "Americans" would have appeared. And 
yet, those who said they are "Americans" seem to have some different 
comnuni cati on behavior than' ^hose who reported other identities. 
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The data were analyzed for all respondents combi nqd, 
ethnic identifies were looked for. 


then differences among 


Leadershi p _ and. Inf 1 uence . Other research with forest visitors has 
demonstrated that group leaders and those who report greater influence on the 
group s choice of recreation site and activities have different communication 
behaviors than do followers and less influential members (Hodgson, 1981* 
Weber, 1989; Hill, 1989; Runner, 1989). Recreation is a group activity* its 
nature influences oehavior on any given resource (Cheek, et al, 1978). One's 
role in the group probably influences one's communicative behavior. Those 
with greater influence 1 on the opinions and behaviors of others in groups have 
been snown to behave differently than those with less opinion leadership 
(Rogers, 1983, pp. 271-307). For example, opinion leaders are known to P use 
more mass media than do followers. They pay attention to more media of 
regional and national scope and take an interest in events outside their own 
communities. They are more socially active. They deal with abstract ideas 

better. Tney plan more. They are earlier to adopt new ideas that are 
relevant to them. 


Group leadership was determined by asking, "Who do you consider the group 
leader? Influence was measured by asking, "How would you describe your role 
in the decision to come here today? ( ) Solely responsible, ( ) shared 

responsioi 1 lty, ( ) made a suggestion, ( ) no involvement." 

During analysis, differences between leaders and other group members as well 
as between more and less influential individuals were sought. Presumably 
leaders and more influential members influence the group's benavior more than 
average participants do. If so, it would be particularly helpful to know * 
about coiRiiunicati ve behavior of these people. 


Statistical Analysis 

Inferential statistics are used to test the significance of relationships 
observed in random samples. To say there is a significant relationship 
between, say, ethnic identity and when the respondent first visited San 
Gabriel canyon is to say that the relationship is probably real and vrll dp 
found in tne population as well as in the sample. 


Samples virtually never look exactly like the populations they are taken from. 
In random sampling, the probabilities of different sizes of sampling error arp 
<nown; thus one can estimate the chances that the relationship seen is not 
real , but occurred instead as a result of chance. In this report, tnose 
relationships that would be seen five or fewer times in 100 samples wnen tney 
didMjot actually exist in the population will be considered real and called 
significant." Those that would be seen less than 15 times in 100 will oe 
discussed, but the reader should know that there is a good cnance tney are not 
real. Those that would occur 15 times in 100 or more often will be considered 
not real the result of random sampling error only. 
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It is essential to note that statistical significance means simply that the 
observed relationship is probably real. A “significant" relationship is not 
necessarily important for management purposes. 

Common statistical tests were used. The Chi Square test is used for 
relationships among categorical data such as ethnicity and sex. The 
Kruskal-Wallis test is an analysis of variance test that evaluates 
relationships between variables measured in categories and other variables 
measured by rank ordering. These and other statistics used are described «n 
most introductory statistical texts. 

Using the Results Elsewhere 

The logic of prooability, strictly interpreted, only allows one to apply the 
observed results to that population actually in the area during the period of 
sampling. In the strictest sense, the conclusions could not even apply to 
users of the San Gabriel Canyon during the following summer. However, such a 
strict interpretation would make the use of survey data for management 
useless. It would, in fact, make useless the application of all experience to 
any future situations. Some criteria otner than statistical generalization 
must always be used when research is applied to management problems. 


ine rule is: As tnere are differences, the findings can still be used but with 
increasing caution. For example, one might not want to make large investments 
based on one study done of a user population from a much different locality 
without first doing some careful checking to see if the same relationships 
hold. Ir numerous studies with many different populations produce similar 
data, however, one would feel safer making the investments. 

Conclusions from this study can oe applied to other populations of 
w: idland-urban interface recreation resource users witn some confidence *f tne 
manager finds a simi lar population since they agree largely with findings in 
marketing and other studies of outdoor recreation communication. Caut'on is, 
of course, recommended; serious effort should be made to compare tne 
populations before originating or changing a course of action. 
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Section 4 

INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATION 

Users of San Gabriel Canyon outdoor recreation resources will be reached most 
effectively through interpersonal communication, a task considerably more 
complicated than simple one-on-one contact between visitors and Forest Service 
personnel. This is made clear by findings described earlier: 

* Although more than 70% of those surveyed first heard of San Gabriel 
Canyon through interpersonal channels, less than 1% learned from an 
official source. (See Table 1.) 

* The typical visitor w*ll use the area only a few times per year. 

* More than a third of those interviewed were first-time users during the 
year of the survey; more than a quarter were first-time visitors on the 
day they were questioned. 

Interpersonal communication is more tnan a face-to-face exchange between 
individuals. People are part of social networks in' which information is 
traded, created, and evaluated. When Forest Service employees talk with 
forest visitors, the exchange is really between the emplopyees' networks and 
the visitors' networks. The employees' decisions and actions and wnat they 
ask of visitors are governed by their understandings about official and 
unofficial Forest Service expectations of their behavior. They would seldom 
th-iu of negotiating compliance with rules, regulations, or even behaviors 
that coulo oe called "manners" wnile on duty as Forest Service 
representat*! ves . 

/: s: tors are in a similar position although tney depend on their networks less 
formally tnan employees do. Groups use outdoor recreation resources; 
individuals seldom do. Even those people who do come to the forest alone have 
been influenced by whoever has contributed to their recreation decisions, 
those they came to the site with or met there and those at home from whom they 
heard aoout tne Canyon. 

Groups visiting forests and parks are not simple collections of people. They 
have structure. Members divide up what tasks must be done including the 
acqu'S'tion of knowledge, its intra-group spread, interpretation, and use. 

Group structure allows for efficient information processing. Not all members 
must d'scover everytning directly form the environment. What some individuals 
learn w*!! oe shared. However, not all information is valid. A percentage of 
messages are intended to mislead or even cheat the receiver such as some 
advertising. User groups may actually view official conranuni cation as just 
more and different commerci al s . How can the group most discriminate^ pool, 
process, and evaluate such messages? What, after all, is the difference in 
the visitors' eyes between Forest Service Ranger and the concess'onnaire' s 
campground "ranger?" 
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Outdoor recreation is composed of five stages with the importance and duration 
of eacn one apparently varying from time to time with the type of experience 
and, perhaps, the etnnic or cultural groups involved. However, each one seems 
to consist of anticipation, travel-to, onsite experience, travel-home, and 
recollection. 


Groups apparently seek information about resources during the anticipation 
stage and relate their experiences during the recollection phase (Hodgson, 
1981; . Those who consider going to the San Gabriel Canyon are active 
information seekers. Those who have been there are active relaters, providing 
a natural information cycle between the resource and user populations. The 
Forest Service should attempt to use this cycle for communication with 
visitors. 

The generalized anticipation stage will probably not be destination specific 
at first, with the potential visitor simply open to hearing where one can go 
to have a good time playing outdoors. Planning may need very little time or 
attention as the individual recalls the descriptions by family or friends who 
had previously used the site. 


The most vital information flow between the Forest Service and San Gaoriel 
Canyon users may well result when past visitors describe their recent outings 
to others who will remember when their own recreation opportunity arises. If 
the Forest Service enters this communication cycle during the on-site 
experience, what information employees provide will not only influence 
visitors the employees actually talk to but also those to wiiom the users 
describe their outings. 

This portion of the report analyzes San Gabriel Canyon visitors' common' cat 4 on 
patterns oy ethnic identity, leadership roles, and the degree of influence 
reported regarding the group's recreation decision. 

Telling Otners Aoout One's Experiences 

Interviewees were asked, "After your last forest recreation outing, did you 
talk to anybody about what you did or where you went?" People were asked, 

"Who did you talk to?" and "Wnere were you when you talked with that person?" 

flOT e. .than, _60% o f the respondents said that they talked to someone about their 
experiences. Approximately 22%~ talked with Tami iy~~ SST w^th* Triends*^ “and 
roughly 13% with co-workers. The event was discussed at home by 27% w 4 tn 
around 20% doing so at work. (See Table 4.) 

The potential of social networks as conranuni cation channels is clearly 
demonstrated by the fact that nearly two out of three forest visitors reported 
talking to someone else later about their outings. This represents an 
important, credible way to multiply Forest Service message impacts. We don't 
know how many people the visitor discussed the experience with. It may nave 
been several, some of whom possibly passed on the information. In this way, 
the ripple from one on-site ^contact might reach a sizaole audience. 
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Table 4 

Percentage of Respondents Who Talked to Someone About Their Last Forest 
Recreation Outing ana Where They TaTk|c[ 


Respondents' 
Preferred 
Ethnic Identity 

Percent 
Who Talked 
Anywhere* 

Percent 
Who Talked 
At Home* 


Percent 
Who Talked 
At Work* 

Total Sample 

61.4(n=220) 

27.0 (n=209) 

20.5(n=2Q9) 

Black (n=7) 

85.7 

42.9 

28.6 


European (n=ll) 

72.7 

45.5 

36.4 


Asian (n =12) 

66.7 

- 41.7 

8.3 


White (n=50) 

61.2 

29.5 

25.0 


American (n=29) 

57.1 

19.2 

23.1 


Latin (n=42) 

50.0 

34.1 

12.2 



* Percentages reported for each ethnic identity are computed by dividing the 
number of each ethnic identity who said they talked by the number who 
reported that ethnic identity. For example, six of the seven who sa*d tney 
were Ssacx also said that they talked about their last outing. The numbers 
do not sum to the numbers reported for the total sample because nany of 
those surveyed did not report their ethnic identity. 

Ethnic, identity may influence whether or not one talxs about one's forest 
recreation. ,(p < .08) . Those cal 1 i ng themselves Tati ns may before Yi kel y 
than "Americans" to report telling others about their last outing. Otherwise, 
no differences were observed. Everyone talked mostly witn friends, except 
those claiming European ethnicities, wno talked about egually witn friends, 
family, and co-workers. 


Males and .femaj es were equally likely to discuss recent outings. Older and 
yoMOgcr respondents talked to others in about equal proportions. Age made no 
difference as to where one discussed the experience, althougn older people 
were more apt to tell co-workers about the outing (P < .01). 

More experie nced users are an important link oetween the Forest Service and 
tne users' networks. Greater opportunity exists for contact with those wno 
visit the Canyon more often. 

Ihose_who r eported talking ^about their last forest recreation ou ting had been 
ugJ.Qa.-the Canyon longer than those who did not tal k“about Tt To" 7 ' !'odi V. 
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However, those talking with co-workers had the fewest years of experience; 
people discussing the event with friends had intermediate numbers of years 
since they first visited the Canyon; and individuals who talked to family 
members had the longest history of use (p < .019). No statistically 
significant differences were found between those who had talked about their 
last outing and those who had not regarding the number of days per year they 
expected to use the Canyon. Since more experienced visitors are likelier to 
talk to others, the opening to interpersonal communication networks is 
especially good through them. 

Group. 1 eader s were no likelier to talk about an outing than others. 

Respondents were asked, "How would you describe your role in the decision to 
come here today?" Those claiming they influenced the decision were no more 
likely to have discussed their last forest recreation outing than were those 
with less influence. Visitors thus appear to talk equally regardless of their 
degree of leadership and influence. 

Talking to Others and Mass Media Exposure 

With tne exception of gui debooks ? mass media are a relatively unimportant way 
for anyone to learn of San Gabriel Canyon, out the media could play a greater 
role in integrated strategies. In other studies of how people learn about new 
things, it has been found that some are first made aware of the idea through 
tne media and then pass the knowledge on through their networks of friends and 
family. This has been called the "two step" or "multi-step" model for the 
flow of information from the media to the public. (Rogers, 1983, 272-274) 

This study was not designed to trace the flow of information from the mass 
med'a. However, other studies of recreation groups do support the idea that 
some members acquire more outside 'nformation than others wnich they share 
vrtn cue group. (Weboer 1989, Hill 1989, Runner 1989) Because of tn*s 
potent' al , 't *s useful to know what mass media those who talk to others aoout 
tne'r outings attend to. 

Mass media use was measured by asking, "Since last Monday, have you watched 
any television?" If the answer was "yes," the next question was, "What times 
of day?" Similar questions counted radio, newspaper, and magazine exposure. 
Scores were computed by totalling the "yes" responses. A score of “4" means 
tne respondent had read a newspaper, watched television, and listened to the 
radio since Monday and also subscribes to a magazine. 

Pe ople wno hao talked aoout their last forest recreation outing used more and 
di 77 erent mass medi a tnarii tnose wno had not {p* 1 < T00o ) V This suggests tnat 
f n f orra t on can oe Introduced 'n to the informal communi cation networks through 
t.ie mass media under some circumstances. 
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Table 5 


Med la. Use by_Those Who Talked About Their Last Outino 


Respondent 
Talked About 
Last Outing 

Percent Responding by Media Type 

Television 

Radio 

Newspaper 

Magazine 

Subscription 

Yes 

62.6 

61.9 

64.8 

69.8 

No 

37.4 

38.1 

35.2 

30.2 

Total percent 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Exposure to radio and television and the amount of time spent was not 
significantly different between those who did and did not tal:< about tneir 
, \ °Uni n9 * talked m ay be flore Jjjcely. to. read a newspaper, howeve r 

(P < .09). When a dirrerence is significant at p less tnan ' '.09 there are 'less 
than nine chances in 100 that differences between those who said "yes" and 
tnose who said "no" would be this large in a random sample of this size when 
there actually was no difference in the population. Nine times in one hundred 
is rare so it would not be a good idea to conclude that those who read a 
newspaper and those who do not are equally likely to talk about their last 
outing. Tne relationship between newspaper readership and talx^nq about 
out'ngs '■% uncertain. 


.nere is little douot, nowever, that people who talked aoout their la st outing 
*£gftore„ likely to subscribe to magazines To' < .0081. Differed ceT*tn?s Urge 
wouid be seen when they did not actually exist in the population only eight 
tines in one thousand random samples of this size. 


In summary, visitors at the San Gabriel Canyon were likely to tell others 
aoout their experiences, usually friends and family at home or work. Men and 
women and older and younger forest users almost equally discussed their last 
out'ng but frequent Canyon visitors were more apt to relate the episode. 

Users were no likelier to talk about the outing if they were group leaders or 
hao greater influence on tne group's recreation decision. 


Tnose wno described tneir outings use mass media more than those wno don't. 
Tne dirrerence appears to oe greater use of magazines and, perhaps, 
newspapers. Mass media are apparently not now an important cnannel through 
wmch to reach tne forest visitor. However, newspapers and magazines appear 
to no id some potential as part of an integreated communication program. 
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Hearing Apout Otners 1 Recreation 

When asked, "Has anyone told you recently about a forest recreation outing 
they went on?" more. than a third (37.10 said ves : 14. 5% were told by family 
members; 41% by friends; and 18.1% by someone else with the remainder not 
identifying a particular source. Home was the most common location for 
hearing outing reports (33.7%) followed by the work place (27.7%). 


Table 6 

Percentage of Respondents Who Were Told About a Recent Outing 


Respondent Was 
or Was Not Told 
Aoout an Outing 


Respondent's Preferred Ethnic Identity 


Whi te 
(50) 

Black 

(7) 

_ f 

Latin 

(42) 

Asian 

(12) 

European 

(ID 

American 

(29) 

Yes 

46.0 

42.9 

26.2 

66.7 

9.1 

44.8 

No 

54.0 

57.1 

73.8 

33.3 

90.9 

55.2 

Total percent 

100.0 

« 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Numbers in parentheses are tne numoer of respondents reporting that ethnic 
identity. 

Statistically significant differences appear ar.ong various etnnic identit s es. 
Latin Americans and Europeans were less likely to have been told aoout 
someone's recent outing; Asians were more apt to nave been told. 

Women may hear more than men do (p < .059). Latin or White women are more 
likely to have been told Ybout someone else's outing. In the total sample , 
65% of tne women and 29.2% of the men reported hearing about anotner's forest 
recreation experiences. 

Since sex may influence this information flow, at least among Latins and 
Whites, it is useful to know whether men and women equally determine group 
recreation choices. Only among "Americans" was such a difference observed. 
"American" women had less influence on group recreation choices than 
"American" men did (p < .03). Among "Americans" men and women were equally 
likely to have neard about someone else's outing, nowever. 

The results suggest that although both men and women tell about tneir 
experiences equally, the people they tell are more likely to be women. 
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Age^ did not significantly affect now often people heard about someone else's 
outing but experience did. Half of the first time visitors wer e recently told 
about, spmeone e 1 se 1 s Canyon visITwin le only about a tfiird"'of wno‘ ~n"useH the 
arsa J>e_fore _ha(f heard about someone else's recent experience (o < .02 iT' 

This finding, comDined with one indicating that experienced users more often 
talk about Canyon recreation helps to clarify the cycle of information from 
present users to future visitors. If the Forest Service provides visitors 
with information while they are on-site, they will pass it on to others wno 
will visit later. The informal, interpersonal channels seem to roach the 
relevant audiences. 


PeoM e_who_ were recently to ld about a forest recreation outing were also 

r: ~~~ ^ ' .V Splpl IpE -influence on thei r ~ group's recreation choices 
'P However , both SGlf-dGfinGd Traders ^nd non-lGsdcrs^ wgtg dbout 

equally likely to have heard of an outing. 

Summary 

Information appears to flow through interpersonal communi cation networks from 
recreation site users to others who may use the site in tne futurn. That 
people who experience the Canyon are likely to talk about it appears true for 
all etnnic identities, ages, and both sexes. The more people use the Canyon, 
the more they tend to tell others about it while novice users are more likely 
to be told apout outings. Those who talked about their recreation used more 
mass media than those who did not. Latins and Europeans were less likely to 
have neard such accounts while Asians were more often told. Wom^n may hav« 
heard aoout other’s experiences more often than men. People who "nf'uencr* 
group decisions and more experienced Canyon users were less likely to nav- 

neard recently of someone else’s outing but users of all ages we-e apt to’navr 
oeen lD ; d . 
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Section 5 

CANYON VISITORS' EXPOSURE TO MASS MEDIA 

With the exception of guide books, mass media proved unimportant as 
information channels about the Canyon. Either there is little in the med'a 
aoout recreation opportunities on the Forest or users prefer not to use mass 
media. Whatever the reason, informal, interpersonal channels provide the best 
link oetween tne Forest Service and Canyon visitors. However, mass media can 
supplement interpersonal channels and, perhaps, increase the quality of 
messages passed through them. Canyon visitors' uses of the mass media are 
descrioed in tnis section. 

Electronic Media 

Respondents were asked, "Since last Monday, have you watched any television?" 
and "have you listened to radio?" Those who answered "yes" were asked, "What 
times of day?" 

QL-tng_saTiP.le,^ 82.6%__reported watching television and 87.1% listening t o the 
radio . About half the interviewees (47.9%) watched television ' r a!T day."" ' 
Among tnose who gave a beginning and ending time, 26.3% began watching 
television at 5:00pm and 32.8% began at 6:00pm. The most common time to stop 
viewing was 9:00pm (25.9%) and 10:00pm (24.7%). An even larger number 
reported listening to the radio "all day" (87.1%) but few began before 6:00am 
and most ceased before 8:00pm. Anong the electronic media, daytime rad^o and 
evening television reach the largest audience of potential visitors. 

ytnn i c' ty snowed no clear relationship with tne degree of exposure to tne 
e.ectron*c red: a. Latins, Europeans, and "Auer leans" may be more 1 j<ely than 
Elites , 31 jacks , and^Asians^^ <~V 09 ; V At trs 

level of statistical signiricance, however” Vne^ cannot conclude whether or not 
tnere is a real difference between the groups. 

Qjdsr .and younger respondents and men and women were equally likely to listen 
to the rad^o and watch television. 

~-J.ss , 221 f 1 uen ce on the group's recreation site decision was reported among 
Whites oy tnose who said tnat they watched television (p < .001) That 
difference was not seen 'n other ethnic groups. No influence differences were 
fDumi oetween rad~o listeners and non-listeners. 

Print -led: a: Newspapers 

More, tn an tnree quarters (76.8%) had read a newspaper "since l ast Monday.", 

The sports section was read by 45.3%; tne front page by 42.8%; comics by 22%; 
tne ous ; ness section by 20.1%; the classified ads by 13.9%; the magazine 
sections oy 13.2% and tne editorial page by 15.7%. 

_ £t hn ; c identities were equally likely, to. read. ..the newspaper. However, 
t, n _e r g. r ay oe d~ r f erences ~ n whi chport'l ons are read Tp < . 091 . " Tf "the" 
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observed differences are real in the population as a whole, Whites and 
Europeans read the front page more than do Latins, Asians, and "Americans." 

At this level of statistical significance one cannot conclude whether there is 
or is not a difference. 

Men and women were equally likely to read a newspaper wltn almost half the men 
(4V.5^) reading the sports section while only ^0% of women did (p < .005). 

Older and younger people read newspapers about equally but older respondents 
were more apt to read edi tori aVs Tp < 03) . **-*~-~*~^ 

Print Media: Magazines 

Over naif the respondents (54.1%) subscribed to a magazine. Latins may oe 
less Yikely to subscrfoe than others are (p < . 06) ^ 

Men and women and older and younger people were equally likely to subscribe. 

No differences were seen between those with more and those with less Influence 
on the group's choice of recreation site, or between group leaders ancf — 
followers. 

Preferred Media 

Respondents were asked, "Consider the four communication options: television, 
radio, newspapers, and magazines; where would you most like to find messages 
about recreation in San Gabriel Canyon?" Newspapers were preferred by 34.8%, 
radio by 28.5%, television by 26.8% and maqazi nesby 9.6# . Ethnic -identity, 
sex, age, and group YeacTers hip were un related toT medTa~p~re f er ence . However, 
the degree ofTnf) uen ce o ver t Ye group 1 s choice of recr sa on si te made a 
dlfference^^ InmedT a" preferences Those wnopre f erred ~newspapers had Yne 
greatest influence wYth influence decreasing among those who preferred 
magazines, radio, and tnen television (p < .008). 

Preferred On-Site Communication 

Respondents were asked whether tney "liked very much," "liked," or "disliked" 
five different forms in which the Forest Service could provide on site 
information. Brochures were the preferred medium, then signs, rangers, 
bulletin boards, and radio. These preferences were similar irregardless of 
tne other personal variaoles measured. 


Preferred Music 


Radio audiences can oe segmented by wnat music they enjoy. The station and 
specific program selected for communication will therefore depend on what 
music that station plays and tne music liked by the audience the Forest 


Service wishes to reach. Most pref erred rock ( 43.4%) , wi th jazz, and cl ass i cal 
second ( 12.0'zQ , easy 1 istenlVig tnYrd no'Vreference 


second u^.uaj, e asy n sceninq tmra au.w 
pop (4.8#) and r ythitT and bYu^ ( 2.4# 
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Table 7 

On-Site Media Pre f erences 


Percentage of Respondents 
by Level of Preference for Different Med- a 


Medium 

Rank 

Like 

Very Much 

Like 

Dislike 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Brochure 

1 

32.7 

52.9 

14.3 

223 

99.9 

Signs 

2 

24.7 

54.3 

21.0 

219 

100.0 

Ranger 

3 

22.3 

54.1 

23.6 

220 

100.0 

Bulletin 

Board 4 

.19.5 

51.6 

28.8 

215 

99.9 

Radio 

5 

24.0 

46.5 

29.5 

217 

iOO.O 



recreation 

site 

L*1 11*11*1 ti-m 11*1 M 


age was 

Tp“< .boon 




are oldest 

followed i 

n order by no preference, iazz 

easy listening, pop, rytnm and blues. 

and rock. 





Sumnary 


Use of both electronic and print media is widespread among surveyed Canyon 
users. Althougn television viewing is most common, followed oy rad* : o, then 
newspapers and magazines, newspapers were the preferred medium for receding 
recreation information with radio and television next, few preferred 
magazines. Newspaper importance is further highlighted by the fact that tnose 
preferring them have more group influence than do others. 

Television messages will reach the greatest number between 5:00 p.m. and 
10:00 p.m. wnile radio will have its greatest reach between 6:00 a..r. and 3:00 
p.m. Tne largest number of respondents listen to rock stations, although 
music preference varies by age. Sports (mostly male readers) and tne f^onc 
page are the most read newspaper sections. Over half tne interviewees 
subscribe to magazines with group leaders most likely to do so. 

Of five possible on-site media, brochures were most liked followed by s’-gns , 
rangers, bulletin boards and radio. 
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Section 6 

LEAOERS AND FOLLOWERS 

Earlier sections indicate that effective Forest Service communication with San 
Gabriel Canyon users will be designed around off-site interpersonal 
communication networks linking members of recreation groups with their 
families, friends, and co-workers. The principal point of contact can be made 
on-site during their visit. In designing communication strategies, it is 
vital to know whom to- contact in the recreation group. One logical choice is 
to identify and talk with the group leader. The question arises: "Are such 
people different from others in ways that might influence communi cation 
effectiveness?" 

A random sample of leader-follower pairs was taken from among San Gabriel 
Canyon users. A number of sampling areas were picked with days and times 
assigned at random. Enumerators asked one randomly selected group member if 
he or she was the leader. If the person was the leader, another group member 
was randomly selected and both were interviewed. If the initial person was 
not, he or she indicated the group leader and that pair was interviewed. 

Influence 


Each person was asked independently, "Who do you consider the group leader to 
be?" Everyone designated as "followers" said that someone else was the 
leader. Of those identified as "leaders," seven of 34 believed someone else 
was. 

Most answered that they "snared responsibility" for tneir group's dec ' s * on r.j 
come to the Canyon as opposed to having taken sole responsibility, uadi a 
suggestion, or had no involvement in trie decision. Leaders and foliowe-’s 
gggeraljy .reported the same level, of involvement in the deci s i on. In' i ~ 
suggests that the decision cairbe influenced by fcnowYedge orougnt to tne group 
by any of the members. 

In 71% of the cases, if it was tne leader's first visit, it was also the 
follower's first visit. For 12.9% of the pairs, it was the leader's first 
trip to the Canyon but not the follower's. In 16.1%, the leader had been 
there before but the follower had not. Leaders were no more likely to nave 
visited the Canyon before than were followers. 


Typically, both leaders and followers said they would spend four days r r a./e-* 
enjoying tne Canyon during the year of the study. Both the mode and reran 
were in that category. In 73% of the pairs, both expected to make tne si re 
amount of use. Leaders planned to make more use of the Canyon *n 11.7%; 
followers intended more use in 11.5% of the pa«rs. Leaders d 4 d not v's 4 t tne 
Canyon more often than followers . 

In 56.2% of the pairs, the leader had visited before the follower while for 
25% ooth had discovered the Canyon the same year. Leaders have longer 
histories of use than foil ewers (p < .015). 
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How -Respondents First Learned of San Gabriel Canyon 

"Do you recall how you first found out about San Gabriel Canyon? How did that 
happen?" Both leaders (81.8%J and followers (85.3%) first learned of the 
Canyon through interpersonal channels. Leaders and followers did not differ 
in how they first learned of San Gabriel Can yonY ’"'"* ' “ 

Interpersonal Coinr.unlcation 

Over half the leaders (61.8%), but less than half the followers (42.4%) had 
told someone about their last outing. With’n the pairs, 66.7% either both 
talked or neither did. In 27.3% of the pairs, the leader did while the 
follower didn't while in 6.1% the follower did but the leader didn't. Leaders 

rc-ajLbe_mgre_ likely than fol lowers to tell others about their last forest" 1 

recreation outing (p .06). " 1 " ■ ■■■■— 

Leaders were mor_e likely to talk to friends (p < .04) but both leaders and 
followers, talked to family and co-workers' in. about thesame proport 1 on7 ""t'n 
63.6% of the cases, both either” did or d i <Tno t telT ?ri ends but 1' n "a 1 mo s t a 
third (30.3%) leaders told friends while followers did not. 

Tne most common place for sucn conversations was in the home. More than a 
tnird (35.3%) of the leaders and about one quarter (24.2%) of tne followers 
did so. Work was the second most common area for discussion with i7.6% of the 
leaders and 15.2% of the followers having discussions tnere. Both members of 
the, pairs, were as apt to report conversations at home, work, or elsewhere. 

cgdders were neither nore nor less likely tnan followers to have heard aoout 
someone e isc's i recent outing . Leaders and followers indicated * "den"DcaT 
responses in 66.7% of the times. For 12.1% leaders were told and followers 
were not; in 21.2% followers were told while leaders were not. The 
differences are not statistically significant. 

leaders may _ be less lively to hear news of outings somewhere besides worx or 
home (P 4 .06) out otherwise there were no dif ferences in frrur whom 
leaders and followers hear about other people's outings. 

Exposure to Mass Media 

There, were no statistically significant differences petween leaders and 
ro i iowers in thei r~ jsV of tnle mass meifla . W: tnin pPFs. Vnev agreed on the 
extent to wn*cn they watched television, listened to the rad^o, read 
newspapers, and subscribed to magazines, the parts of newspapers read, and 
tne:r favorite music. They nad the same preferences for media as channels for 
•nformat^on about tne Canyon. They preferred the same on-site med*a. 

Summary 

Very few differences were observed between leaders' and followers' 
communication behaviors. Leaders were more likely to talk about recent 
out'ngs and ray be more inclined to tell friends. They also visited the 
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Canyon earlier than followers. Followers may be more likely than leaders to 
hear about an outing somewhere besides at home or work. Other differences 
were not statistically significant. 
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Summary of Findings 


Section 7 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5 . 


6 . 


7. 


•3. 


9. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


Almost three quarters of those surveyed first heard about San Gabriel 
Canyon from another person. Except for guidebooks, mass media were 
unimportant sources of information. 


Although all ethnic groups were more likely to learn about the Canyon 
from interpersonal channels, "Americans" were more likely than others to 
use guidebooks (p < .03). 


of \ tn °se surveyed were new visitors (26.9%). More than a 
tmrd had made their first Canyon trip during the survey year. 


Ethnic groups differ in the length of time they have used the Canyon 
, 4 .- Euro P ean s report the earliest original use followed by 
Latins, Whites, "Americans" Asians, and Blacks. 


Over 60% of the respondents had told others about their last forest 

T Fn >?! were J old most often ( 65 *)> f*11y (22%), and co-workers 
(20%) TyplCa y peop1e discussed outings at home (27%) or at work 


Ethnic identity may influence such conversations. Latins may oe more aot 
than "Americans" to tell others aoout their recreation (p < .08). 

Older people were more likely tnan younger to mention tne outing tj 
co-workers (p < .01) but both were as apt to tell friends anj r'ari’.y. 

Those wno talked about recent San Gabriel Canyon usage had oeen vi$ J t ; ng 
the area for a longer time than tnose who did not tell someone aoout cV 
experience (p < .001). 


Tnose who talked to co-workers had the shortest histories of Canyon use; 
those who related their experience to friends nad visited for an 
intermediate number of years; and tnose who talked to family had used tn° 
uanyon the longest (p < .019). 

Visitors who had discussed their outing were exposed to more tyoes of 
mass media than were those who nad not (p < .003). 

Newspapers may be read more by tnose who talked about outings tnan by 
those who did not (p < .09). 

Those who talked about their last forest recreation were more likely to 
subscribe to a magazine than were those who did not (p < .003;. 
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13. More than a third of the sample remembered recently being told of someone 
else's outing. 

14. Women may be more apt than men to have been told about a recreation 
experience (p < .059). 

15. Among "Americans" — but not among otner ethnic identities -- women nad 
less influence tnan men on the choice of recreation sites (p < .03). 

16. First time visitors have recently been told of someone's recreation 
outing more often than repeated Canyon users (p < .02). 

17. Those who have been told recently about a forest outing reported less 
influence on the site decision than did those who had not been told 
(p < .03). 

18. Television was watched "since Monday" by 82.6% of the respondents; 87.1% 
listened to the radio. 

19. Latins, Europeans, and "Americans" may listen to the radio "all day 1 ' more 
than do Whites, Blacks," or Asians (p < .09). 

20. Amomg people classifying themselves as White — but not among other 
ethnic identities — those who had watched television influenced their 
group's choice of the Canyon less than those who had not watched 
television (p < .001). 

21. More than three quarters (76.8%) of those asked had read a newspaper 
"since Monday," with the sports section most popular -- especially among 
men — followed by the front page. 

22. Wnites and Europeans may be more apt to read tne front page tnan Latins, 
Asians, and "Americans" (p < .09). 

23. Editorials were read more by older people tnan by younger ones (p < .03). 

24. More than naif the respondents (54.1%) subscribed to a magazine. 

25. Latins may be less likely than others to subscrioe to a magazine 

(p < .06). 

26. As an information medium about Canyon recreation, 34.3% prefer 
newspapers; 28.5% radio; 26.8% television; and 9.6% magazines. 

27. Those who preferred newspapers reported tne most influence on their 
group's choice of the Canyon with those who preferred magazines ratued 
next and then radio # listeners and finally television viewers (p < .003y. 

28. Brochures were most desired for on-site information, followed by signs, 
rangers, bulletin boards, and radio. 

' \ 
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29. Most respondents preferred rock music (43.4%) then classical (12.1%) 

jazz (12.1%), easy listening (10.8%); country, pop.rythm and blues and 
no preference accounted for the remainder. * a a 

30. Music preference was related to age (p < .0001). Classical listeners 
were oldest; rock listeners were youngest. 

31. In leader-follower pairs, leaders had visited the Canyon first (p <.015). 

32. in such^pairs, leaders may be more likely to discuss their last outing 

33 ‘ S J2??V a K S ’ leaders are mor e likely to tell friends out no more apt 
to tell ramily or co-workers (p < .04). K 

34 ' Si™ 1eade r s T a J { 0e ,ess ,fke1 J' t0 about someone else's outing 
anywhere except at home or work (p < .06). y 

Recommendations 

This research suggests the model of conmunication between the Forest Service 
end visions illustneted in tne cover figure. The model is e recommended 
strategy not a description of how coror.uni cation now occurs. 

In this scenerio, a Forest Service recreation technician (RT) is assiqned to 
patrol a unit mucn as lifeguards do beaches, or fire prevention technicians 
neve patrol units. The RT <s equipped with e radio, first aid Rit? and 
.'r^™ ratat1 ." a '.' d pub, i c information materials, and has received tra'n'ng 'n 
7 iZ 9^ncy T.edica; techniques, oasic lav/ enforcement , fire f 4 ght-ng, and tost 
vitally, tire social psychology of leisure and recreation as well as 
.ntercuiturai and -nterpersonal comsuni cation. Tne RT wears a Forest Serv-w 
un i f or r and conducts most of the patrol duties on foot. . 

Tie RT's goals are to improve recreation user safety, protect forest 

P*“ event • '^6 S > vandalism, theft, and other losses, enhance the 
?nter^?7^n ^! cr< : atlon experience by providing information, education, and 
Servi ce and ’ the vi s '• tors t0 06 ™ active ’ tw °- wa y l^k oetween the Forest 

!" f typ JJ al th ® wil l informally contact users of tne recreation 

*'*t' y’ sit0rs initiate the conversation ("Is that snake poisonous?"). 

on d bro<rn°,nJ'f®^°' Pe ^ e ° CCdS assistance an injury (a child's foot cut 
P U a ^ M c v. nances arise to provide interpretation or environmental 

^ ^ ? eople wno are fascinated about tne Canyon's gold mining 

n ; story or a nsn u\ tne creek. 


more room 


■ t '^necessary to deal wUn dangerous or destructive behavior 

for W tnX U ^rn 7,t c U,1Safe , V4sUors are cutt i n 9 vegetation to make rnor. 
l 0 /. I" *‘ r n 4 ' air, P‘ Someone is drunk and disorderly. Often the opportunity 

® .jj !J a * e f^endly visits and leave information or gather useful 
marketing data through conversations and behavior observations. The RT may 
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organize short interpretive presentations at convenient places and visit a 
number of sites inviting the inhabitants to the demonstration. 

During each contact, the RT has an opportunity to enter the informal 
communication networks linking group members and their families, friends, and 
co-workers, and can acquire feedback as well as provide facts. If the RT is 
properly trained in sampling and practiced in observation and data recording, 
much useful planning and marketing information can be got in this way. Such’ 
monitoring can identify problems before they result in difficulties for either 
the Forest Service or. the Canyon users. Changes in use patterns, equipment, 
group types and resource impacts can be documented and passed on to planners 
or managers. 

Because messages change as they pass along informal networks, the RT will 
distribute various brochures — the preferred on-site median — when contacts 
are made. These will be simple, based on users' felt needs for information, 
and printed in the several common languages of Canyon visitors. The principal 
purpose of these brochures is to improve the reliability of messages passed 
from present users to potential users when they talk about their experiences 
off-site. They will be attractive, perhaps printed in the form of a 
newspaper, plentiful, and visitors will be encouraged to take them home and 
share them with friends. 

Sucii easily changed brochures will De supplemented by an "official guidebook." 
Guidebooks were found to be the only form of mass media used by visitors as a 
source of initial knowledge about tne Canyon. 

The RT will encourage people contacted to tell their friends, family, and 
co-workers about tne outdoor recreation resources of tne Forest and Forest 
Service rules, regulat s ons, and expectations. During the conversation, the RT 
will explain the reasons for tne restrictions and suggest ways to reduce tne 
’nconverrence they cause. Tne RT will also 1’sten to suggestions from the 
users of ways to make tne restrictions more convenient wtrle still achieving 
the management goals. 

The Forest or District Public Affairs Officer (PAD) will initiate a series of 
columns to be published on the sports pages of the newspapers read by the 
visitors. Perhaps it will be possible to recruit writers from among tne 
Forest users so that the columns become the users own medium instead of the 
Forest Service's. The RT will encourage visitors to read the columns when 
they are planning their forest visits. 

The brochures, guidebooks, and newspapers will serve as tne principal .red * 3 
contaces for present and potential Canyon users. These nave advantages over 
radio ana television in tnat tney can be carried away, saved, passed on to 
otners, and turned to at any hour. 

On-site signs will provide directions, such as to permitted fire areas, plus 
serve as reminders of facts learned from STs or friends and family. Signs 
will oe positive in tone, provide wanted information, and be placed in 

' \ 
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appropriate locations. Signs will not be used to teach, persuade or exolain 
complex matters because they simply don't work for these purposes! 

offic ? rs . wi11 continue placing relevant "front page" and 
sports page news stories in all the media, recognizing, howevpr that nass 
medla Pl«y «1* a supporting role to the interpersonal networks 

oatheJed C bu a tii S BTS fl!"’?' 1 th « agency will direct intellegence 

?T S t0 - P lanners a ? d managers as an aid in making informed 
a l _ ,1 .* The flow of user-dest i ned policy and management information w’ 1 1 

also be improved so that RTs are always up to date and clear about Forest 
Service messages thus allowing the agency to speak with "one, clear vo'ce." 

Summary 

There is no single message and media combination to ensure direct powerful 
effective communication to the forest visitor. Even in Southern Cal "fork's 
media cu ture, individuals apparently rely heavily on interpersoI!al con?acts 

Ihn..iH° Wled9e ? b ? ut outdoor recreation opportunities. The Forest Service 
snould use an integrated program built around these informal networks. 

Irl introduce messages into the informal networks is wnile visitors 

r :? e ; J"? best method is face to face contact between a Forest Service 
;^H r « at | ,0n te p h ^ cian trained In interpersonal and intercultural communication 
W V rTZl ? f th ? " eCr ? at1on 9™PS, especially the leaders" Only In th"s 
d^fferenl l*™]? *?* s Sage be adapted to the (ieeds of the many ' 

national forests * Cu1tural groups ^presented among the users of near-jroan 




Mass media are efficient with homogenous audiences out increasing «na’/ec 

Oft . ci al gu.de ooo<s and brochures as well as newspaper stories on --ie soor-s 
and front pages reinforce and expand interpersonal messages . 'use of tn-' - r .a «5 

oubl ?c af f ai r| M nFf aSed :f tne RT pro,notes n dur - n 9 on-site contacts ana 

?, b a ri , flCe : S K en ^ re . tnat th6re 15 3 dependab1e How of information 
,n tne mass media used by the forest visitors. 

^ g, ‘ s are ®f fec , t1ve if a y s t0 remind visitors of things they have learned 

mean^f°££rc cnannels . a U d to provide simple directions. They are ineffective 

-hrt. ih°L PS s !! as,0n - an ? do not work " e11 as cha,,n «ls for complex ideas. $-gns 
.nould be used sparingly or they will quickly lose even the‘r li.rU*d 
ci rect, veness - 


; two-way cortWHini cat ion between forest visitors and tne 
5erv.ce, and tne principal means of "staying close to the customer 


r orest 


llOJiJfl 


c r . 1 juajriny t-U Uilfj UUS LOiner " -i 

durino tha/ prn?n°^ ? et i 0d ? sh ? u ] d osed where appropriate, RT monitoring 
dur ng that employee s daily visitor contact will provide much that is useful 

oual it v°anrf pff- P f SSed °- and used tne Forest Service, can Approve tne 

Q y and efficiency or resource planning and management. 
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Effective interaction with forest visitors requires adaptation to their 
natural communication profiles. Ideas, attitudes, and behaviors cannot be 
forced on anyone through communications except in rare circumstances, none of 
which apply to the wildland-urban recreation interface. 
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POMONA 


3801 Wcjt Temple Avenue 
Pomona, California 91768-4079 
Telephone (714) 869-2769 


HPER/ 

Recreation Administration 

College of Arts 

October, 1988 


Dear Forest Visitor 

WE NEED YOUR ASSISTANCE AND YOUR VIEWS ARE IMPORTANT! 

I would like to ask you some questions about recreation in 
San Gabriel Canyon. This interview is part of a study being 
conducted by faculty at California State Polytechnic 
University-Pomona and California State University-Chico. 

We want to improve communication between people who use this 
area and the U.S. Forest Service that manage it. Most of 
the questions are about how you get information in general, 
what information you prefer once you are here and what your 
group is like. 

Each question is important to the study and your response is 
highly valued. Your individual answer to a question will 
not be shared with anyone as all response are summarized and 
reported in statistical form. Please respond to all the 
question but is there are questions you don't want to 
answer, you don't have 'to... just indicate you don't want to 
answer that question. 

Your time and attention to this interview is most 
appreciated. This sheet is provided so that you know the 
questions the interviewer will ask. You may keep this part 
of the form is you wish. 


Sincerely yours, 


PJdiftffL 

Robert E. p/ister 
Field Supervisor 
Forest Users Communication 


Study 


P.S. If you would like to receive a summary of our findings, 
please let the interviewer know or you can be placed on our 
mailing list by writing to the address on the inside page. 


Agriculture . Artt • Business Administration • Engineering . Environmental Design • Science 
Center lor Hospitality Management • Teacher Preparation Center 
Member of The California Stale University 



Forest Users Communication Study 
c/p Dr. Robert E. Pfister 
Recreation Administration 43-115 
California State Polytechnic Un i ver s i ty-Pomona 
3801 West Temple Avenue Pomona , CA 91768 







SAN GABRIEL CANYON RECREATION USE STUDY 
FIELD GUIDELINES AND INSTRUCTIONS 
(September/ 88) 


f 


This guide is organized into THREE parts: 

I. KEY ELEMENTS of the procedures: YOU - THEM - THE TASK 

KEY CONDITIONS of the process: OBJECTIVE - EMPATHY - BREVITY 

The interview actually begins with by first asking several easy-to- 
answer general questions. The questions serve as "ice-breakers" and 
lets you make a very general asssessment of the social group. 

IX. PROCEDURES SPECIFIC TO PHASE II 

The DIAD technique for the Fall data collection means: interview 
two members of each group — the leader and other member. 

III. Key criteria: "BREVITY" 

It means being prepared. You must complete a few things prior to 
approaching a group. 


Part I: YOU - THEM - THE TASK 

¥00 Why are YOU here? The visitor first needs an 

explanation about why you are conversing with them 
in the first place. 

It's is best to (1) give them your name and (2) identify you 
are working for Cal. Poly. 

THEM EMPATHY. Look at the situation from their view. Each 

group should be treated as you were in their shoes. 

It's important to respond to their situation. Help them, if 
appropriate, and note their reaction to your introduction 
(apparent leader, language, etc.). 

THE TASK BREVITY is mutually beneficial. The key task is for you 
to obtain pertinent information and achieve the 
objective as quickly as the situation permits. 

They know about YOU and you know about THEM so the challenge 
is to accomplish your TASK — get the interview completed 
before other external factors make the situation for 
difficult. 

HERE'S SOME SUGGESTIONS [Doing it "BY THE NUMBERS"]: 

1. Greetings and Introduce yourself then ask two opening 
questions: 


1 How long did it take you to drive here today? minutes 

How many are there in your group? number of individuals 

[NOTE: The response to these two questions would be recorded on 

your log and the Questionnaire. 

This initial effort is a vital step. It can result in two important 

outcomes: (i) they begin to feel comfortable with you; 

(ii)they understand the interview will not take much of 
their time and their participation is highly valued. 

2. Ask them to respond to each question. Assist as appropriated. 

3. Collect the questionnaires. Thank them for their contribution. 
Then leave their area to complete your tasks. Enter "group 
number of response form. 

Part II: THE DIAD INTERVIEW 

On days when you are instructed to conduct diad interviews, 
you will do so for groups of three or more individuals only. 
They will have to be together or in close proximity as you 
will need to identify the group leader. The procedures are: 

1. Make contact with an individual as before and ask them who is 
the group leader. 

2. IF THEY SAY THEY ARE THE LEADER, interview them and one other 
member of the group at random. I suggest selecting the 
individual who most recently celebrated their birthday. You 
could use other spatial criteria if this does not work. 

3. IF THEY SAY THEY ARE NOT THE LEADER, then identify the leader 
which is, if you are asked, the most experience individual in 
the group. It may be they are the designated spokesperson 
based upon prior visits to the area, language ability, and 
hopefully the role as a leader in group decision-making. 

Part III: 


BREVITY means being prepared prior to contacting the group. 
This is accomplished by: 

1. Checking out supplies and the materials you will need for 

the next interview. Note your appearance. It's is important 
to appear as if you are "official" and 

sincere . 

2. Complete log sheet before beginning each interview 
Assign a "Group Number" for each set of interviews. 



Location 




2 . 


How many people are there in YOUR GROUP? 


Who do you consider the group leader? 


A« What is your relation to that person 
eg.- spouse, friend, parent, etc.? 


Group 4 

ADOLT 8 CHILDREN 

(less than 16) 

[ ]Me or [ ] another 

(Ask Q. 2. A.) 
Gender of the leader: : 

[ ]Hale [ ] Female 


3. 


4. 


Is this your first visit to 8 GC? 

A. When was the first time? 

B. How many days will you spend in 
canyon in 1988— would you say: 


[ ] yes £ 3 MO (Ask A) 
.YEAR 

the [ ] more than 20 days? 

[ J between 10 and 20 days? 
[ ] 5 to 9 days? 

[ ] 4 days or less? 


Do you recall how you first found out about 
San Gabriel Canyon? Bow did that happened? 


A 

8 ITS ENCOUNTER 


B 

INTERPERSONAL 


C 

MASS MEDIA 


[ ] driving around 
for recreation 
[ ] other non- 
recreation driving 
[ ] visited as guest 
of others 


[ ] told by friend 

rec: 

[ ] told by family 

rec:_ 

[ ] told by official 
[ ] told by stranger 


[ ] guidebook 
E ] aap 
[ ] brochure 
[ ] newspaper 
[ ] radio 
E ] TV 

[ ] magazine 


PROBES: A: "Can you tell me more about what you were doing? 
B: "How that person was related to you?" 

C: "Can you describe that a little more?" 


MASS MEDIA COMMUNICATION — The next FIVE questions are about your use of 
radio, television, newspapers, and other mass media. 


s. 


SINCE LAST MONDAY, 

— have you watched any TELEVISION? 

A. what times of the day? 

B. Do you have any favorite programs you 
like to watch? 


[ ] NO [ ] YES, Ask A 
From To 


6 . 


— have you listened to RADIO? 

A. What times of the day 

B. Your favorite radio station? 

C. What kind of music do you enjoy most? 


[ ] NO [ ] YE 8 , Ask A 

From To 

; [ ] none 


7. — have you read a NEWSPAPER? 

A. What newspapers did you read? 

B. Which parts of the newspaper 
do you read most often? 


t ] NO [ ] YES, Ask A 
[ ] Times [ 3 Tribune 
[ ] Register [ 3 

[LIST 3 


8 . Do you subscribe to any MAGAZINES? 
A. Which ones? (name up to three) * 


[ 3 no [3 yes. Ask A 


« „ , ^ Enter number r 1st, 2nd..] 

9 . Con sider the four communication optons.» r ] TELEVISION 
where would YOU MOST like td find messages [ 3 RADIO 

about recreation in 8 GC? ( 3 newspapers 

( 3 MAGAZINES 



PERSONAL CONVERSATIONS— Re have two questions about your communication 
with frxends, acquaintances, and otbers. The purpose is to find out hov 
important other people are as sources of information. 

• After your last forest recreation outinq, 
did you talk to anybody about vhat 

you did or where you vent? C ] NO [ ] YES, Ask A 

Who did you talk to? 

PROBB: M What relationship is “ “ 

that person to you?”] 

be Where vere you. when you 
talked vith that person? 


c. What kinds of things did you tell 
then about the outing? 

PROBE: “Anything else?”] 


11. Has anyone told you recently about 
a recreation outing they vent on? 

a. Who was that person? (eg- What was 
relationship to you? 

^ b. Where vere you vhen you talked vith 
this person? 


[ ] NO [ ] YES, Ask A 
(brother, co-worker, friend) 
(work, home, car, etc. ) 


SAN GABRIEL CANYON INFORMATION — Once you are here, hov vould you prefer 
t° get information about things to do, special safety messages Ld so on? 

I will ask whether you like or dislike five different ways to get messages 
to you and you can indicate whether you like or dislike the idea. 9 


ASK: ”Do you like/dislike getting information from... 

IF LIKE: “Would you say you like it very much or just like it?” 


12 . 


LIKE 

DISLIKE LIKE VERY MUCH 


-brochure given at the entrance 
-ranger who stops by for visit 
-a radio broadcast 
-notes on bulletin boards 
-signs along the road 


t 

] 

c 

] 

c 

] 

t 

] 

[ 

] 

[ 

] 

t 

] 

l 

] 

c 

] 

c 

] 

l 

] 

( 

] 

( 

] 

l 

] 

c 

] 


13. How would you describe your role in the 
decision to come here today? 


( ] Solely responsible 
[ ] Shared responsibility 
[ ] Hade a suggestion 
C ] No involvement 


14. What activities vill you be doing vhile 
in sgc today? 


15. What are the names of the TWO MAJOR Street: 

STREETS intersecting near your home? street: 

AND... What is you ZIP code? Zip. 


16. What ethnic or cultural group DO YOU PREFER 
that people think of you as? 

(Hispanic, Black, Vietnamese, Irish, etc.) 

17. As to your age, in vhat category vould you f ] 12-24 r i 25-39 

plac. yourself? [ ] 40 - 59 [ ] 60 + 

18. What languages do members of your group speak? 

[ i i i c ] 


[coaclude] THANK YOU. YOUR ^SSXSTANCE IS GREATLY APPRECIATED 



